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were gradually eliminated. The steam-whaler, introduced in 1866, changed 
the character of the industry. Increased speed and size enable the new whaler 
to augment his catch by the addition of the finner species, from which he had 
been debarred under the old methods. The new method was first applied in the 
Antarctic waters by a Buenos Aires company, acting on the initiative of a 
Norwegian sea captain who had visited the region with Nordenskiold 's expedi- 
tion. In 1904 this company started operations from a base in the island of 
South Georgia. During the last season for which records are attainable, Novem- 
ber, 1912, to April, 1913, the total production for the Falkland Islands and 
dependencies is estimated at 430,000 barrels of oil and 8,375 tons of guano. 
The industry gave employment to 3,500 men. 



WOELD AND PABTS OF IT 

Selling* Latin America. A Problem in International Salesmanship. What 
to sell and how to sell it. By William E. Aughinbaugh. xi and 408 pp. 
Maps, ills., index. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 1915. $2. 8%x5%. 
Of the 29 chapters, 18 discuss the economic geography of the various Latin- 
American republics. The remaining chapters treat practical problems of in- 
terest especially to those who need information concerning specific ways and 
means of extending foreign commerce with Latin-America. Among the topics 
discussed are the salesman and the customer, custom-houses and tariffs, trade 
marks, finance and credit, packing and shipping, advertising, and health pre- 
cautions. There is also a chapter on the development of European trade with 
Latin- America, with emphasis upon Germany's method of attacking the prob- 
lem. Four small maps are helpful. Avabd L. Bishop. 

Pioneers in Tropical America. By Sir Harry Johnston. (Series: 
Pioneers of Empire). 320 pp. His. Dodge Publishing Co., New York, 
1915 [»]. $1.50. 8%x6%. 

The "Pioneers of Empire" is a series of "real adventures" written with 
the aim of acquainting the youthful reader with the origins of the British 
Empire over the seas. This volume, after preliminary chapters on the Spanish 
pioneers in the New World, relates the exploits of Drake, Raleigh and Dampier 
in detail and more briefly the doings of other captains, not a few of them 
pirates, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The book contains a short 
bibliography and some attractive colored illustrations. 

America, including Canada, Newfoundland, the British West 
Indies, and the Falkland Islands and Dependencies. The 

Oxford Survey of the British Empire, edited by A. J. Herbertson and O. J. 
B. Howarth: Vol. IV. 511 pp. Maps, ills., index. Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford, 1914. 14s. 9x6. 

The authors have done much to overcome the difficulty of treating geograph- 
ically so varied a bundle of scraps as British America. They succeed best with 
Canada, as the largest continuous land mass. Yet the geology, physiography 
and geography of Canada, too, are in almost every province the continuance of 
those of North America, i. e. Canada's physical provinces are parts of con- 
tinental ones. Settled Canada is essentially a fringe along the northern border 
of the United States, completely interrupted where Lake Superior forms the 
boundary. Such a view is held neither in Canada nor in this book, but it is 
recognizable in the treatment of the West. 

Among the stronger features of the work are Coleman's account of the 
physical features of Canada; and, above all, Prof. James Mavor's economic 
survey of Canada. This is admirable. If it reminds one of Batzel's chapters 
on the social conditions of the United States in the "Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nord Araerika," it is more sympathetic and appreciative than Batzel's, al- 
though much briefer. We are glad to learn that Mavor has made fuller re- 
ports to the government. 
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Interest will attach to Dr. Grenf ell's chapter on Labrador from the fame 
of his work among the coast dwellers. As a geographer he has less distinction. 
We note here his expressed hope that economic salvation may be found for the 
people in great herds of reindeer. The pages on Labrador draw particular 
attention to the maps of the volume for their complete failure to illustrate the 
text. Most of the places or earth features that Dr. Grenfell names are either 
not named on the map or have other names than he uses. In less degree the 
same remark applies to the names used by Coleman. The maps appear to have 
been prepared for the work quite independently of the text, as is the very bad 
practice of most publishing houses. A list of places referred to in a text 
ought to be in the draughtsman's hands from the very moment he begins to 
lay out his map. The pictures are a delight. They are unusually fine, abundant 
enough, and they illustrate the book. 

Roger's account of Newfoundland brings out clearly the distribution of its 
people in a great number of hamlets and a few towns along the ragged coast, 
close to the sea that supports them. 

The West Indies, we learn, are recovering from the long economic stagna- 
tion that dates back to the abolition of slavery and the later development of 
beet-sugar production in Europe. Most of the pages on the tropics were writ- 
ten by Sir Daniel Morris, late commissioner of agriculture for the islands. 
He reports such success for his commission, "the first effort of the kind in the 
tropics," that others have been established in British tropical lands. Sugar 
production has been revived, cacao planting expanded, the banana exportation 
of Jamaica enormously increased, and sea-island cotton is now being exported 
from the West Indies to the value of $1,000,000 a year, at 32 cents a pound. 
The physiography of the islands is not satisfying. Surely Nevis, and still 
more St. Kitts, have a coastal plain! Basse Terre stands on it, and what is 
Monkey Mount but an emerged coral reef? And would it not be safer to say 
that St. Pierre was destroyed by a steam blast than by "an avalanche of 
incandescent ash?" 

Geographically, of course Guadeloupe and Martinique are hard to spare 
from a treatment of the islands. The very contrast of the tastefully dressed 
colored people in the French islands and their striking dwellings with the less 
attractive appearance of the same people in the English islands is worth going 
to see. The book is a useful volume full of geographical matter. 

Mark Jefferson. 

The Holy War " Blade in Germany." By Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje. 
xvi and 82 pp. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1915. 7y 2 x 5. 

Richard Gottheil, in the introduction, pays tribute to the author as one of 
the few who are able to discuss Islamic questions, a competency based on resi- 
dence in Mecca and in Batavia and on wide acquaintance with men of this faith. 
Appearing first in a Dutch periodical, the essay has been translated by Pro- 
fessor Joseph E. Gillet of the University of Wisconsin. 

The author takes as a key to his discussion the view of an intellectual 
Turk, that this is the day of freedom of belief, wars now being waged for 
economic and political ends, and with increasing destruetiveness due to tech- 
nical progress. This view does not seem to harmonize with Mohammedan pre- 
scriptions toward other religions, involving holy war for subjecting the whole 
world to the rule of the faith. Here is presupposed one man's leadership, but 
Islam has really disintegrated, and more than 90 per cent, of it is under 
European sovereignty, while Turkey itself keeps, by "balancing," the mere 
appearance of independence. 

This great change has been due to the economic expansion of Europe. 
World dominion founded on his religion attracts only the ignorant Mohammedan 
and others are ashamed of the jihad and urge that its day is past. 

Speaking as a Dutchman for the East Indian Archipelago, the author de- 
clares it immune to this ' ' politico-religious mixture of deceit and nonsense, ' ' 
and he puts against the ' ' conscious Islam-policy "of Germany a conscious edu- 
cational policy and the century-old guarantee of religious liberty. 

A. P. Brigham. 



